SYMPOSIUM   ON   CHILD-ANALYSIS
to anxiety and a sense of guilt in children is this: that Anna Freud
makes use of these feelings to attach the child to herself, while I
from the outset enlist them in the service of the analytic work.
There cannot in any case be any very large number of children
in whom one can stir up anxiety without its proving an element
which will most painfully disturb or even make impossible the
progress of the work, unless one immediately proceeds to resolve
it analytically.
Anna Freud, moreover, as far as I can understand from her
book, employs this means only in particular cases. In others
she tries by every means to bring about a positive transference, in
order to fulfil the condition, which she regards as necessary for
her work, of attaching the child to her own personality.
This method, again, seems to me unsound, for surely we could
work more certainly and more effectually by purely analytic
means. It is not every child who responds to us from the be-
ginning with fear and dislike. My experience bears me out when
I say that if a child's attitude to us is friendly and playful we are
justified in assuming that there is a positive transference and in
at once making use of this in our work. Arid we have another
excellent and well-tried weapon which we use in an analogous
fashion to that in which we employ it in the analyses of adults,
though there, it is true, we do not have so speedy and so plain
an opportunity to intervene. I mean that we interpret this positive
transference; that is, in both children's as in adults' analyses we
trace it back to the original object. In general, we shall prob-
ably notice both the positive and the negative transference and
we shall be given every opportunity for analytic work if we handle
both from the outset analytically. By resolving some part of the
negative transference we shall then obtain, just as with adults,
an increase in the positive transference and this, in accordance
with the ambivalence of childhood, will soon in its turn be
succeeded by a re-emerging of the negative. Now this is true
analytic work and an analytic situation has been established.
Moreover, we have then found the basis upon which to build in
the child itself, and we can often be to a great extent independent
of a knowledge of its surroundings. In short, we have achieved
the conditions necessary for analysis and not only are we spared
the laborious, difficult and unreliable measures described by
Anna Freud, but (and this seems even more important) we can
ensure for our work the full value and success of an analysis in
every sense equivalent to adult analysis.
At this point, however, I encounter an objection raised by Anna
Freud in the second chapter of her book, entitled 'The means